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SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1896. 


A New York financial journal has a long article on ‘“‘The Speculator’s 
Lot.” It is generally a ‘“‘corner’”’ lot 

The golden rule and the rule of gold are as diverse as the pinions of 
a seraph and a vampire, as heaven and hell, as honesty and Wall Street 

A heavy black headline, “‘The American Hog,” in a Chicago paper, 
led to a rapid glance down the article to see of what prominent citizen 


it wac a biographical sketch 


The Provo Enquirer is to be congratulated upon the metropolitan 
airs it is assuming. It has just donned a complete new dress—in the 


shape of a first-class libel suit 


To characterize a numerously existing condition of things in that 
tough municipality, the phrase ““Bachelor Fathers” has been added to 


Portland, Oregon, vocabularies 


If “the receiver is as bad as the thief,’”’ how can the Catholic church 
accept money from Jim Hill, of the Great Northern railroad, for any 


purpose, ecclesiastical or educational? 


The Inter-Mountain Mining Review, last week, began the second 
year of a useful and prosperous career. It has won success by deserv- 
ing it, and The Utahnian trusts its merits and its winnings may 
steadily increase 


A shower of hot rocks and ashes fell the other day in Southwest 
Missouri. It only shows that hell is on top in that region—as it always 
has been, and always must be in a state that holds a memorial day for 
Jesse James, and keeps George Vest in the senate. 


Illinois should pull her penitentiary-check apron up over her face, 
and blush like a dirty blood-beet. Her people are reduced to a choice 
for governor between a republican assassin and a democratic anarchist 
‘Between the devil and the deep sea”’ would be a respectable alternative 


compared with it. 


The Pine Bluff (Arkansas) Commercial urges Utahnians to send 
Judge Goodwin, of The Tribune, to the senate. The Commercial shows 
good taste and judgment in its selection, but it would be a woful waste 
of a good man. The United States senate long since ceased to be a fit 


place to send a gentleman 


If Grover Cleveland and John Sherman had lived eighteen or nine- 
teen centuries ago, they would have occupied the two outside crosses 
on Calvary, while Jay Gould or Pierrepont Morgan would probably have 
been jailed as Barabbas, and the story of the penitent thief and his 
forgiveness would never have been written. 


As a platformal decoration—or desecration—the democratic mob in 
Chicago, this week, hung a picture of Grover Cleveland between George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson. It was the rankest political blas- 
phemy. Washington and Jefferson are to Cleveland as thousand-foot- 


high Liberty Statues are to a rotten shoe-peg stuck in a gutter. 
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‘ young eastern man of the highest character and standing, now a 
trusted official of one of the great financial and fiduciary institutions 


of the country, writes to The Utahnian, asking as to the opportunities 
and possibilities for the establishment of a firstclass Building and 
Loan Association in Salt Lake. The Utahnian will take pleasure it 
putting any: business Salt Laker, who desires it, in communication 


with him 


The Bingham Bulletin, one of the cleanest and neatest papers in 
“the mountain-walled treasury of the gods,” proclaims itself “an expo 
nent of the unrivaled mineral resources of Bingham and West Mountain 
mining district,’ and flies as its motto and creed: “Free Coinage Law 
16 Silver to 1 Gold.” That is an ample platform today for every patriot 
in torty-nine American states and territories;—‘‘and damned be he,’ 
who says or thinks contrariwise! 


The Deadwood Pioneer pokes its head up out of the wreckage and 
ruin of a thousand “Standby” and “‘Harney’s Peak Tin’’ swindles and 
frances, to charge that the editor of The Utahnian “plagiarizes from 
himeelf.” If he does 


whom he can “plagiarize’’ to better advantage. Certainly, no one—not 


it is probably because he knows of nobody from 
even the mangiest yaller dog of journalism—could ever be suspected 


of “plagiarizing”’ from The Pioneer person 


The Utahnian has just been instrumental in effecting an important 
mining deal in the southern part of the state. Work upon the property 
is to be pushed immediately. “Old Tim” Driscoll, one of the best 
known miners in Utah, has been appointed superintendent, and left 
for the mine Thursday evening, with a full outfit of implements and 
supplies. It is confidently believed that another ore-shipper will soc” 
be added to Utah’s long list of bullion-producers. 


Colonel Augustus Jacobson, a gallant officer of the United States 
army during the war, author of two or three successful novels and 
plays, member of every leading club in Chicago, and a clever and 
charming fellow in general, has just written a stirring lyric, “Our Na 
Land, America.” to the air of “Maryland, My Maryland.” The 
verses tingle with poetic and patriotic fire, and The Utahnian thinks 
the song worthily divides honors with Dr. Smith's old hymn, “Amer 


Live 


ica."’ The Utahnian is indebted to the gallant and gifted author for a 


cop) 


The Deadwood Pioneer is a bob-tailed coyote of journalism, that has 
been dying for years among the cactus and ragweed of a region whose 
innumerable mining frauds and swindles have made its very name 4a 
stench in the nostrils of creation. It recently raised its moribund head 


from the ashes and filth of Black Hills desolation long enough to yelp 


that the editor of The Utahnian “‘plagiarizes from: himself.’ And every 
phrase and epithet it used in making the yelp were “plagiarized” 

stolen-—-from a pleasant tribute to Henry Watterson, which appeared 
in The Utahnian of June 2). Even the most thievish dirt-throwe1 


inight be expected to furnish his own mud. 


\ Kansas City paper, which ought to be ashamed of itself, says 
‘The salary of Charles A. Dana, of The New York Sun, is $50,910 a 
vear sarring the honor, it is as well to be an editor in some cases, a 
president.” “Barring the honor indeed!” The surplusage of honor is 
on the side of the editor every time. The whims and votes of an un 
clean mob can make a governor or a president, any day, of the poorest 
and rottenest material under heaven, cr above—the other place. The 
country could get along without presidents; without editors, never 
Dan. is cheap at $50,000 a year. Some presidents would be high at 
fifty cents a quadrennial, and board themselves 


fhe Utahnian goes to press too early to venture any prognostications 
as to the action of the democratic hordes now gathered in the Chicago 
Colosseum. It warned its readers last week, that little good was to | 
expected from such a source. It holds the same opinion still. Th 
silverites will probably nominate some mossbacked old bourbon. on 
16-to-1 platform. The goldbuggers will not support him, nor will th 
populists or silver republicans, and it will be no surprise to find four 
tickets in the field, beside the little wooden Napoleon of Canton 
silver democratic, goldbug democratic, silver republican and populist 
In that case, a glorious opportunity to rid the new world of a policy of 
p:racy will have been thrown away, and the diminutive tool of Piebaker 
Kohlsaat and Markhanna will be elected to a position in which hé will 
rattle around like a pea in a tin kettle. 
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The Dead Sea of America 


GREAT SALT LAKE. 


One of the Wonders of 
the World The Liquid Crouin-Jewel of Earth’s 
Grandest 
Rizhes 


Summer =~ Resort Region Infinite 


Incomparable Sea-Bathing. 

The most wonderful feature of all this glorious Mountain Wonder 
land, the mightiest marvel of all-marvelous Utah, an ocean of majestic 
mystery clad in beauty divine, is Great Salt Lake, the American Dead 
Sea. Among all earth’s weird wonders in water it has but one rival or 
peer —the miracle-made sea whose waves of doom and oblivion roll over 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the Chicagos of forty centuries ago:—and, in 
manv respects, it infinitely surpasses that 

Think of a lake from twenty-five hundred to three thousand square 
miles in area, lying a thousand miles inland, at an altitude of four 
thousand, two hundred and fifty feet above the sea level, whose waters 
are six times as salt as those of the ocean; and, while it has no outlet, 
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four large rivers and three smaller streams pouring their ceaseless 
floods of fresh water into it without raising its mysterious surface a 
fraction of an inch, or ever diminishing, so far as chemical analyeis 
Where does all the water 
go? Where does all the salt, that no streams can freshen, come from? 


can determine, its indescribable saltiness 


Where are the vast saline magazines from which it draws its everlast 


> 


ing supplies? One may stand upon its shores and ask a thousand such 
questions, but no answer comes from its mysterious depths, in which 
nothing lives but death and silence 

When, in February, 1846, twenty thousand Mormons, under the 
leadership of Brigham Young, started from Nauvoo, Illinois, on their 
two-thousand-mile pilgrimage through the trackless wilderness of th: 
American west, they proclaimed themselves the modern Israel in search 
of the promised land. It was a strange fate, or destiny, or Providence 
that led them to a region so similar to the “Land of Promise” of Israe] 
of old. There, the lake of Gennesaret, or sea of Galilee, was fresh water 
and full of fish. The Jordan river flowed out of it and emptied into th 
ead Sea, which is so salt and acrid that no living thing is found in 
its waters. Here, Provo or Utah lake—the modern sea of Galilee—is 
fresh and sweet, and tts limpid waters swarm with speckled trout and 
«ther fish as savory as #ny that strained the nets of Peter, James and 
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Johu. Out of i. flows the Mormon River Jordan, and, after rambling 
for forty or fifty miles througu orchards and meadows, grain-fields and 
lens, pours its silvery tide into Great Salt Lake the saltiest body 
er on the globe, surpassing even its Judean counterpart by one 
l half per cent. In the oriental Holy Land the Jordan flows from 
rth to south, w....e the Utah Jordan flows from south to north. Mount 
» stoo a gianc sentinel overlooking the ancient “land flowing 
vith milk and noney,.” and here Mount Nebo, lifting its crown of 
eternal snow .welve thousand feet heavenward, stands guard forever 
fairer Canaan than Moses viewed, but never entered. 
Salt. Lake was once as large as Lake Huron, and was over a thousand 
leep. Its former benches and the marks of its olden wave-plashings 
ie plain upon the mountain-benches as though traced but yester- 
It is now about a hundred miles long, with an average width of 
from twenty-five to thirty miles. It is from fifty to sixty miles wide in 
ome place ind its greatest depth is about sixty feet. Its waters con- 
n eighteen per cent. of solid matter, mostly salt and soda, with small 
proportions of sulphur, magnesia, calcium, chlorine, bromine, potas- 
ium, lithia and boracic acid. The Asiatic Dead Sea contains twenty- 


three per cent. of solids, including less salt and soda and much more 







magnesia, calcium and potassium than Salt Lake. Atlantic Ocean water 
olds but » per cent. of solid material, of which salt constitutes 2.6 
ie cent Hundreds of thousands of tons of salt are made by natural 
evaporation along the shores of the lake, and at one place near Salt 
lake Cit windy night neve fails to pile up many ton of soda, 
iminated | the movement of the waves 
mpared ith this vast liquid treasure-house of riches, the greatest 
manza mines of Utah or of the United States dwindle to blind beggars’ 
nnv-boxe rake ou our pencil and do a little figuring. Figures, it 
j i wil ot lie except in censuses and political campaign statis- 
tics and ulations,-—and you will soon find yourself standing dum- 
founded before UT n mathematical trut] 
alt ike is 100 mile ong, and has an average width of twenty 
mile that give an area of 2,700 square miles. There are 
7 et in a mile o the lake has ar ea of 75,271,680.000 
f | ‘ verage depth; then 20 times 75.271.680.- 
e 1 ! 135,600,000 cubic feet as the contents of the lake 
N ! I t., or one-six of this, according to the analysis of 
e! nent chemists is salt and sulphate of soda. 
that is, the lake contair 250,905,600,000 cubic feet of salt and sul- 


phate of soda. Of this vast mass one-eighth is sulphate of soda and 




















seven-eighths common salt. So there are of Na 2 S. O. 4, or sulphate of 
soda, 31,363,200,000 cubie feet: and of Na Cl., or common salt, 219,542,- 
400,00 cubic feet. These figures seem astounding, but they are hardly 
a beginning. Proceed a little farther. A cubic foot of sulphate of soda 
weighs 50 pounds, and a cubic foot of common salt, 80 pounds; so we 
have, as the contents, in part, of this unparalleled reservoir of wealth, 
1.568,160,000,006 pounds, or 784,080,000 tons of sulphate of soda; and 
17,566,339 200,000 pounds, or 8,780,169,600 tons of salt. Allowing ten tons 
to a car-load, that would be 78,408,000 cars of soda, and 878,016,960 cars 
of salt. Taking 


30 feet as the total length of a freight car and its 
couplings, we would have a train of soda 445,500 miles long, or nearly 
to the moon and back; and a train of salt 4,988,730 miles in length, or 
long enough to reach 196 times around the earth, and leave an 8,000- 
mile string of cars over on a side-track. Running 20 miles an hour, 
and never stopping night or day. it would take the salt-laden train 
28 years, 5 months and 23 days to pass a station. 

When figures mount, as these do, into billions and trillions, they be 
come too vast for any careless handling by anybody but goldbuggers 
and hayseed congressmen. These are, thus far, correct and reasonable, 
though almost incomprehensible. Carry the computation one step more 


Te ot ae cool 


The ordinary valuation of sulphate of soda is one cent a pound, or $20 
a ton; so our 784,080,000 tons of it would be worth, in the markets of the 
world, $15,681,600,000. Common salt, at a low estimate, is worth a half 
cent a pound, or $10 a ton; our 8,780,169,600 tons of it would conse- 
quently have a money value of $87,801,696,000. That is a gigantic, almost 
inconceivable total for salt and soda, of $103,483,296,000; or enough, in 
two ingredients of this watery wonder of the new world, to pay all the 
national debts in Christendom, and leave a pretty fair fortune for every 
man, woman, child and other person in the hemispheric republic of 
Yankeedoodledoo. 

The entire assessed valuation of the United States, including real 
estate and personal property, under the census of 1880, was $16,902,- 
992,548: so the salt and soda of this one mountain-girt lake are worth 
more than six times as much as the whole forty-nine states and terri- 
tories of the Union, as shown by the national assessment books fifteen 
years ago. Do these figures seem astounding? The facts are astound- 
inz, and the figures but do them justice. The conclusions are inexora- 
ble, and the figures, thougn overwhelming, are absolutely accurate and 
trustworthy. But cut all the figures in two, halve all the estimates, and 
we would still have a sum so prodigious, that all the arithmetic classes 
of creation woulda stagger before it. 
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Salt Lake is as entrancing in its beauty, as it is amazing in its ma- 
terial riches. On all our glorious earth, of which Paradise was once a 
part, no more picturesque amd beautiful body of water flashes back 
frem its mirrorlike bosom the\ dazzling radiance of the sunlight. No 
lovelier lake ripples its melodious love-song to the gently wooing 
breeze and no grander inland sea thunders its billowy fury to the 
shores. The snow-capped Wasatch mountains wall it in on the east and 
southeast: the giant Oquirrhs bathe: their feet in its southern margin; 
the great salt desert, in which Bonneeville’s exploring expedition came 
near perishing of thirst and starvation, in 1833, stretches bare and 
liesolate from its western shore, and. the wild Promontory Range 
plunges boldly into its waves for thirty, miles on the north. Between 
the Wasatch mountains and its easterm beach, lies the garden-like 
vallev: while fifteen miles away, on one ofits ancient shelving beaches, 
Salt Lake City, with domes and towers half-hidden in semi-tropical 
foliage, nestles at the feet of the glacier-cres.ted mountain giants; and a 
hundred miles to the southward rises the snowy summit of Nebo to 
lend 2 far-off grandeur to the scene. \ 

The tinting of the water reminds one of the /ridescent glories of the 
South Caribbean Sea. Near the shores it is an exquisite opaline green, 


delicate and wavering. Farther out, this changes into a blue as daz s 
ziing as that of the sapphire skies that bend lovingly above it; and this 
gradually deepens into royal purple, which darkens and lightens at 
every touch of the dallying breeze, and every flitting of the golden, 
fleece-like clouds that fleck the lustrous azure of the heavens. The 
sunsets are insurpassable in glory in all the grand chariot-course of 
Phoebus and his flaming steeds. Nature seems to empty all her gor- 
geous paint-pots on the evening sky, and the day dies, like a vast aerial 
dolphin, in a conflagration of prismatic splendors. 

The whole lake is dotted with magnificently picturesque mountainous 
islands or islandous mountains, rising out of the blue-green water to a 
height of from three to five thousand feet. The principal of these 
wave-washed mountain beauty-spots are Antelope, Stansbury, Fremont, 
Carrington, Gunnison, Dolphin, Mud, Egg and Hat islands. Antelope 
Island, the largest of them all, is sixteen miles long and five miles 
wide, and lies in plain view of Salt Lake City. It towers to an altitude 
of about four thousand feet above the surface of the lake, and abounds 
in exquisite scenery. Streams of pure, sweet water tumble down its 
mountain-sides and canyons; rich grasses flourish everywhere, and it 
is beautified by groves of trees, thrifty ranches, orchards and gardens. 
Vast deposits of slate of iridescent hues are found upon it. It has a 
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glorious, gently-sloping beach of snowy sand, and will, beyond all ques- 
tion, some day be, with the adjacent shore resorts, the great fashionable 
bathing-place of interior North America. It is an ideal spot for a grand 
national summer assembly-ground. From present indications it will not 
be lorg until every available site for a bathing-ground on the eastern 
shore of the lake will be appropriated and improved. The two principal 
resorts, Saltair and Garfield Beach, are unsurpassed, if not unrivaled, 
on the globe. In 1889, they had 240,000 bathers, over 300,000 in 1890, and 
nearly 500,000 last year, and among them were tourists from every 
region of the globe. 

It may seem preposterous to talk of the finest sea-bathing on earth a 
thousand miles from the ocean; but truth is no less truth because it 
appears absurd. The sea-bathing in Great Salt Lake infinitely surpasses 
anything of the kind on either the Atlantic or Pacific coast. The water 
contains many times more salt and much more soda, sulphur, mag- 
nesia, chlorine, bromine and potassium than any ocean water on the 
globe. It is powerful in medicinal virtues, curing or benefiting many 
forms of rheumatism, rheumatic gout, dyspepsia, nervous disorders and 
cutaneous diseases; and it acts like magic on the hair of those unfor- 
tunates whose tencencies are to baldheadedness. It is a prompt and 
potent tonic and invigorant of body and mind, and then there is no 
end of fun in getting acquainted with its peculiarities. A first bath in 
it is always as good as a circus, the bather being his or her own 
amusing trick-mule. The specific gravity is but a trifle less than that 
of the Holy Land Dead Sea, the actual figures with distilled water as 
unitv being, for the ocean 1.027, for Salt Lake 1.107, and for the Dead 
Sea 1.116. The human body will not and can not sink in it. You can 
walk out in it where it is fifty feet deep, and your body will stick up 
out of it like a fishing cork from the shoulders upward. You can sit 
down in it perfectly secure where it is fathoms deep. Men lie on top 
of it with their arms crossed under their heads and smoke their cigars. 
Its buoyancy is indescribable and unimaginable. Any one can float 
upon it at the first trial; there is nothing to do but lie down gently upon 
it---and float. But swimming is an entirely different matter. The mo- 
ment you begin to “paddle your own canoe,” lively and—to the lookers- 
on—mirth-provoking exercises ensue. When you stick your hands 
under to make a stroke, your feet decline to stay anywhere but on top; 
and when, after an exciting tussle with your refractory pedal extremi- 
ties, you again get them beneath the surface, your hands fly out with 
the splash and splutter of a half-dozen flutter-wheels. If, on account 
of vour brains being heavier than your heels, you chance to turn a 





somerset and your heaa goes under, your heels will pop up like a pair 
of frisky diaapper ducks. You can not keep more than one end of 
yourself under water at once, but you soon learn how to wrestle with 
its novelties and then it becomes ‘a thing of beauty and a joy for” 
any summer day. The water is delightful to the skin, every sensation 
is exhilarating, and one can not help feeling in it like a gilded cork 
adrift in a jewel-rimmed bowl of champagne punch. In the sense of 
luxurious ease with which it envelops the bather it is unrivaled on 
earth. The only approximation to it is in the phosphorescent waters 
of the Mosquito Indian coast. The water does not freeze until the 
thermometric mercury tumbles down to eighteen degrees above zero, 
or fourteen degrees below the ordinary freezing point. It is as clear as 
crystal, with a bottom of snow-white sand, and small objects can be 
distinctly seen at a depth of twenty feet. There is not a fish or any 
other living thing in all the twenty-five hundred or three thousand 
square miles of beautiful and mysterious waters, except the yearly 
increasing swarms of summer bathers. Not a shark or a stingaree to 
scare the timid swimmer or floater, not a crab or a crawfish to nip the 
toe of the nervous wader, not a minnow or a frog, a tadpole or a polly- 
wog—nothing that lives, moves, swims, crawls or wiggles. It is the 
ideal sea-bathing place of the world. 
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TWO RICH AND PROMISING MINES. 





Utah is one of the world’s great bonanza lands, a realm of reali- 
zation for the dreams of gold and silver hunters, the prospectors’ and 
miners’ true El Dorado. Its great Ontario and Horn silver mines have 
long ranked among the wonders of the new world. Its newly dis- 
covered Mercur district bids fair to rival the riches of Ophir and of 
Ind. The great bonanzas of Tintic and Bingham have taken their 
place in the annals of the age, as inexhaustible wealth-producers. From 
the canyons of Weber and Cache counties, to the wild peaks and gorges 
of Washington and Iron, the whole air is filled with rumors of rich 
strikes and new discoveries. In Big and Little Cottonwood canyons, on 
American Fork, all around Marysvale, and away down along the 
Arizona and Nevada lines, the busy and enterprising prospectors are 
daily tearing away the surface earth, or blasting out the overlying rock, 
that covers untold riches in royal ore. In that far away border region, 





there are mines comparatively in their infancy shipping ore from sev- 
enty-five to a hundred miles by wagon to a railroad, and still paying 
handsome dividends in spite of the heavy transportational expense. 

From the vast and little known Deep Creek country, on the line 
of the Utah and California railroad, marvelous stories of prospective 
riches have been coming, in steadily increasing volume, for many 
months past. Two mines, as yet scarcely opened up, down in that re- 
gion, are among the steady dividend-payers of the state, and promise 
great fortunes to all the enterprising men interested in them. 

The Galena mine is situated in the Fish Springs mining district in 
Juab county, about a hundred and fifty miles southwest of Salt Lake 
City. Its ore, which runs 66 per cent. lead and 109 ounces of silver to 
the ton, is hauled seventy-five miles to the railroad, and is sampled 
in Salt Lake City. In spite of the heavy expense of transportation, it 
commenced to pay dividends last September, and has already paid 
5.00%, and is now paying $5,000 a month. Taking into consideration, 
the long distance from a railroad over mountain and gulch, and the 
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‘ong haul by rail after the ore is once in the cars, the results have been 
wonderful in their richness and give almost unlimited promise for the 
future. The company is capitalized at 100,000 shares of $10 each. The 
officers of the company are: George Crismon, president; Charles Van 
Alstine vice-president; W. S. Crismon, secretary and treasurer: and 
E. M. Weiler and S. W. Crismon, directors. 

Adjoining the Galena in the same district, lies the Utah mine, in- 
corporated in 1892, with 100,000 shares of $10 each. It has already 
paid $156,000 in dividends, and is now paying a monthly dividend of 
two cents a share, or a total of $2,000 a month, as regularly as the 
months come around. Its ores run 39 per cent. lead and 146 ounces of 
silver to the ton, and the quantity is virtually beyond all human power 
of exhaustion. E. M. Weiler is president of the company; W. S. Cris- 
mon, secretary, and George Crismon, E 
\lstine, directors. 

George Crismon is one of the oldest and most successful mining 
men in Utah. Everything he has touched has turned to gold or silver. 
W. S. Crismon is city and county recorder of Salt Lake; and all the 
gentlemen connected with these mines, in what promises to be one of 
the greatest of all the big bonanza districts of the state, are widely 
known as conservative, reliable and prudent business men. The stock 
of the two mines, at the present market quotations, is one of the great- 
est bargains the Salt Lake mining-exchange has to offer, because, at 
these rates, it is even now paying about 20 per cent. per annum, and 


Crismon and Charles Van 


the future promises constantly growing profit. It gives every indication 
of being one of those golden opportunities that J. H. Bennett declined 
when, a few years ago, he was offered a sixth of the great Centennial- 
Eureka stock for $5,000. What he refused at that price has since paid 
nearly $300,000 in dividends, and is today worth over $400,000 besides. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 

Fifteen years or so ago, a burly, big-necked bummer, named Grove! 
Cleveland, was playing pedro and shaking dice for the drinks in the 
back-rooms of Buffalo gin-mills and beer-saloons. His only experience 
in official life had been the hanging of a criminal infinitely less guilty 
than he himself can claim to be today. He lived over a dive, not fa 
from The Genessee House, with a miserable woman, Maria Halpin, who 
was the mother of his fatherless brat. New York politics, which alway 
promotes the vilest, found him. John Kelly, the successor of the con 
vict, Bill Tweed, and the predecessor of the assassin, Dick Croker, as 
the Tammany Boss, decided to use him. He was made governor of New 
York. In that position his private life was as beastly as it had been 
during his hangmanship at Buffalo; but officially, he maintained a show 
of rugged integrity, that caught the mob. The madness of the ignorant 
herd of American voters made him president of the United States. His 
election was the greatest republican victory since the triumph of Abra 
ham Lincoln in 1860;—but the deluded and degenerate democracy 
hailed him as “a second Washington and Jefferson all in one.’ He was 
still the unreasoning beast he had always been; and, one night, in a 
drunken rage, drove the young woman he had married, from the Whit« 
House, universal report said with blows. Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Lamont and 
Henry Watterson afterward denied the story, with beautiful falsehood, 
and the scandal was hushed up. He made a bogus reputation for honest) 
and courage. A savage is often honest, and a bulldog is courageous, but 
neither is necessarily a statesman. With all his faults and follies, th 
gallows-graduate in chief-magistracy became the demigod of the demo 
cratic fetich-worshipers, and was re-elected. His head swelled to the 
dimensions of his bellyband, and he set out to run a hemisphere on the 
one-man-and-no-other, public-office-is-a-private-snap plan. He sold out 
to the blacklegs and banditti of Wall Street, demonetized silver, ban} 
rupted a continent, and has become a multi-millionaire in three years 
on a salary of fifty thousand a year. He has been and is “The Unclean 
Beast,’—“‘The Abomination of Desolation’’—of Revelation, to the new 
world. And HE is the fellow, who, fresh from a drunken duck-hunt 
with Bob Evans and a lot of other roystering cronies, recently) 
harangued an assemblage of eastern parsons on the “uncouthness and 
boorishness” and general “undesirableness” of western people The 
Utahnian takes delight, this week, in presenting to the world an 
accurate portrait of him, and of a type of the people he traduced. The 
pictures will be found under the appropriate heading of “Beauty and 
the Beast,” on the two central pages of the paper, and they tell their 
own story without words. 


Harvey S. Denison, one of the few really great hotel-men of the 
world, writes to a Utahnian acquaintance, that he expects to visit Salt 
Lake early in July. Mr. Denison, for years, conducted five of the most 
famous hotels in the United States:—The Grand Hotel, in the Catskills; 
Cranston’s, at West Point, the scene of so many incidents in Captain 
King’s charming stories; the Piney Woods Hotel, at Thomasville, Geor 
gia; the Pine Forest Inn, at Summerville, South Carolina, and the cele 
brated and fashionable Monte Sano Hotel, at Huntsville, Alabama. All 
of them were the favorite resorts of wealthy and notable people from 
every part of the globe; but, under the pressure of such extensive inter 
ests and responsibilities, Mr. Denison’s health broke down About two 
years ago, he took charge of the grand Chicago Beach Hotel, then in a 
state bordering on wreckage from mismanagement and the disagree 
ments of a Kilkenny-cat lot of stockholders; and he has made it one 
of the ideal houses of all the Union. It has numbered thousands and 
tens of thousands of distinguished people among its guests, and no man 
or woman of them all ever tarried in a lovelier or more exquisitely kept 
hostelry. But the Chicago climate has proved too severe for Mr. Deni 
son, and he contemplates a change to balmier airs and fairer skies. He 
has long looked with interest upon the Ontario Hotel project in this 
land of health and healing; and it is earnestly to be hoped he may, on 
investigation, decide to take hold of it, or some similar enterprise here 
or hereabouts. He commands both money and patronage wherever he 
goes or stays, and is sure of a cordial welcome in Zion 

No man can be well-dressed, whose shirt is ill-fitting. Though his 
clothes may be made by Poole or Brownell, Ely, Mathews or Brooks, if 
his shirt-bosom wrinkles, or his necktie slips up over his collar, he is 
given away at once for a jay. It was an Arkansaw doctor, who declared 
he could cure any patient, if he could once get him into “fits.” as he 
was “death on fits.’ The Utah Shirt Factory gets its patrons into fits 
A misfit is unknown in its history. Shirts of cotton, linen, silk or flan- 
nel, made in the latest styles, in the best manner, and at the lowest 
living prices, are warranted to fit “like the paper on the wall.” 
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THE NEW WORLD’S GREATEST CORPORATION. 


llow many readers of The Utahnian know what is the greatest 
corporation in America, and, with perhaps two or three exceptions, 
the greatest in the world? It is the Pennsylvania Railroad company. 
'ts total capitalization is about $800,000,000. It owns and controls some- 
thing like $1,000,000,000 in property, including about 5,000 miles of rail- 
road track, exhibiting in every mile of its length the highest engineer- 
ing skill of the age, and greater in intrinsic value to the mile than 
any other road in the world. It requires 2,000 locomotives to haul 


yearly 150,000,000 tons of freight and 90,000,000 passengers, in 60,000 
cal Its annual gross earnings amount to $136,000,000, and its net 


earnings range about $40,000,000. 

Think of a single railway, whose annual earnings are more than 
the whole assessed valuation of the grand young state of Utah; more 
han North and South Dakota put together! A private corporation 
earning enough every year to pay a fourth of the total monstrous 
xpenses of the United States government, as run by squanderous 
pirates and public plunderers! 
ery foot of its lines is constructed with a view to the absolute 
fety of the passengers, and this, with a comprehensive system of 
automatic signals, has almost eliminated the possibility of accident. 
[his feature of safety is so wel! realized that, while accidents on 
other roads are given as minor news in the daily papers, so rare is a 
castalty on the Pennsylvania, that even an account of a freight acci- 
lent is capped with glaring headlines in the leading dailies iSvery 
mile of track is stone-ballasted, and laid with the heaviest steel 
rails, so solidly bound in position that the spreading of rails is un- 
KI n in the history of the company. 

The engines are of the costliest and most perfect type. The locomv- 
tive works of the world are searched for those standing the highest 
test but none have ever been found superior to the masterpieces of 
mechanism made in the Pennsylvania’s own immense shops at Altoona. 
Every cur usea in passenger traffic is built and balanced in such a 
manner as to make it equal in comfort to the ordinary parlor or 
boudoir car 

\ll the employes of the lines operated by the company are as care 
fully and thoroughly drilled as a corps of the regular army Cour 
tesy is expected and exacted from every man who wears the uniform 
of the Pennsylvania, toward the patrons of the road, so that politene 
from a crain-hand is the universal rule, without an exception. The 
slightest shortcoming in this direction, on the part of any of the vast 
Pennsylvania army, is treated as a serious matter. 

\ rigid system of graded promotion is followed, and employes rise 
step by step as periodical examinations show them to be qualified and 
worth) \ system of co-operative insurance is in force of inestimable 
benefit to the men and their families. It does what would be an mi- 
mense business for an ordinary company, without any of the extrava- 
ant expenses that usually attend insurance in other organizations. 
\nother feature is a savings fund, in which more than $1,500,000 is de- 
posited Superannuated employes are provided for, so that such a 
thing as an old and deserving Pennsylvania hand being turned adrift 
is unknown 

\ll state franchises and concessions are bought without the inter- 
vention of those financial sieves—or thieves—known as lobbyists. For 
every dollar of concession full value is given. In its dealings with the 
general public, the Pennsylvania is the embodiment of justice and fair- 
cealing. No advantage in the way of discriminating rates is taken in 
the absence of competing lines. It has never defaulted a penny on the 
interest of its bonds, and for a quarter of a century has declared an 
alnual dividend of from 5 to 6 per cent. on a general stock of 
$159 000,000, Every dollar of this stock represents a dollar honestly ex- 
pended, anu a full 100 cents of value. 

Fifteen years ago, when the Pennsylvania company bought the con- 
trol of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore road, and so 
started the Baltimore and Ohio on the downward road to bankruptcy, 
it did not borrow a dollar to make the purchase, but paid in cash 
$15.900,000—the largest check ever drawn in a private transaction in 
this country. It is one of the curiosities of the road’s museum. So 
sound is the corporation financially that its stock is never made the 
tool or plaything of speculators. Investors regard even the common 
stock as second only to government bonds as an investment. It has 
been above par for more than twenty years, and is beyond the reacn 
of all scheming and plotting manipulators. 


Its management is in the hands of men who have spent a lifetime in 
the railroad business, and whose names are synonyms for all that is 
worthy and honorable in their profession. Such men as J. R. Wood, 
George W. Boyd and E. A. Ford, of the Pennsylvania passenger de- 
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partment, have no superiors in the transportational'circles of the 
old or new world. 

Stretching from Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville, Indianapolis, Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland to Buffalo, Pittsburg, Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York, it strings, with few exceptions, all the great 
cities of the Union on its strands of steel, like huge municipal jewels 
in a continent-encircling necklace It traverses much of the most 
picturesque and beautiful scenery in eastern America. Going from west to 
east or from east to west, it is a favorite line of travel from nearly 
everywhere to nearly everywhere else. Its famous “limited trains,” first 
introduced in 1882, revolutionized all the world’s accepted notions and 
ideas of luxuriousness in travel, and gave the first grand impetus to the 
general improvement in track and train service, which has made 
American railways the wonder and the envy of all creation. It is the 
new world’s greatest railroad, and mightiest corporation. 


THREE PROMINENT UTAH WOMEN. 


Mrs. Juliette M. Babbitt, one of the best known of the Washington 
corps of female correspondents, has an interesting article in The 
Midland Monthly for June, on “Some Statesmen’s Wives in Washing- 
ton.”” While cynical people might be disposed to question whether 





MRS. ARTHUR BROWN, 
Wife of Senator Brown, of Utalb. 


there cre any “statesmen” or “statesmen’s wives” in Washington, there 
is no question as to the sketches making pleasant summer-weather 
reading. Here is what she says of three prominent and popular Utah 
ladies 

‘The wife of Senator Arthur Brown, of Utah, our newest state, is a 
native of Kalamazoo, Michigan She and her husband, born but a 
few miles apart, almost grew up together. She was Miss Isabel Cam- 
eron, youngest daughter of Mr. Alexander Cameron, of Scotch parent- 
age, anc an early settler of Michigan. On her mother’s side she comes 
of Revolutionary and Mayflower stock. About sixteen years ago she 
went with her husband to Salt Lake, where they have ever since oc- 
cupied a fine social position, their handsome home being quite famous 
for the number of guests of national prominence who have been en- 
tertained in it Mrs. Brown is of pleasing appearance, dark-haired 
and dark-eyed, is a good talker and has excellent taste in dress. While 
taking a deep interest in politics for her husband’s sake, she is not 
exactly an advocate of woman suffrage; but when it was incorporated 
in the state’s constitution, she accepted the situation and the chair- 
manship of the woman’s branch of the republican committee, to form 
clubs devoted to the training of women in parliamentary law, etc., and 
gave many weeks of her time to it. She is much more interested, how- 
ever, in the Orphan’s Home and Day Nursery, of which she is a di- 
recter and one of the founders. This fine charity is worked for by 
people of the numerous creeds of the city. Senator and Mrs. Brown 
have one child, Max, a bright boy of much promise, about thirteen 
years old. Rev. Olympia Brown, the famous suffrage orator, is a sister 
ot the senator. 

“The wife of the other senator from Utah, Frank Cannon, was Miss 
Martha Brown, of Ogden, her present home. She is tall, slight and 
fair, with blue eyes and very quiet manners, and is devoted to her hus- 
band and children. There are three daughters and one son. All but 
one are at school at home. Thus far she has taken little part in 
society 

“Mrs. Clarence E. Allen, wife of Utah’s only member of congress, 
was Miss Corinne Tuckerman, daughter of Professor Jacob Tuckerman, 


a prominent educator of Ohio. She was educated at Mt. Holyoke and 
Smith’s College, paying considerable attention to music. She is rather 
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plump and of medium height, has dark hair and eyes, a sweet voice 
and »greeable manners. She takes a lively interest in woman’s work, 
is president of the Ladies’ Literary Club of Salt Lake—one of the old- 





MRS. C. E. ALLEN, 
Wife of Representative Allen, of Uta 


est clubs in the west—and ex-president of the Federation of Women’s 
Ciubs. She keeps house in Washington, but, coming very late in the 
season, has not taken much part in social matters She has two 
sons and four daughters—the eldest, a pretty girl of sixteen, with 
much musical talent, already playing well upon the violin.” 


TWO VALUABLE UTAH INVENTIONS. 


Though Utah is the youngest state in the Union, she outranks two- 
thirds of her sisters in vastness of domain, and fully one-half of them 


in variety and richness of resources. She is not behind the foremost in 


patriotism anu true American spirit. What other state in the whole 
forty-five filled three full days and nights with all the boom and bang 
aud zorgeousness of its Fourth ot July celebration? Not one; no two of 


them put together. Nor is Utah behind any of the rest in the qualities 
and characteristics, that are arrogantly assumed to be peculiar to an 
insignificant region around Cape Cod and Manhattan island Her 
schools are equal to the best in the country, her people are cultivated 
in music and the kindred arts. Even in inventive genius, which is 
usually set down as especially Yankee gift, are Utahnians notably 
proficient. Scarcely a week passes, that some valuable device in farm 
or mining machinery, household convenience, or time or labor saver, is 
not accredited to the ingenuity of some clever Utah man or woman. 
Among the recent advances in mechanical appliances are two especially 
valuable and successful, one for outdoor and the other for indoor pur- 
poses. 

The Witcher Portable Dam has already taken its pla as an indis 
pensable thing to every rancher, farmer, gardener and fruit-grower. It 
is light and portable in its character, and can be placed in position in 
a few moments. It is a practical labor-saving device for all irrigation 
purposes. It adjusts itself almost automatically to any size or shape 
of canal or ditch, and can be operated by a boy. It costs but a trifle, 
the whole material used in its construction being a piece of canvas and 
a beam or pole. The canvas is secured on one edge to the beam which 
spans the ditca. The side edges are laid upon the banks, while the 
lower edge lies across the bottom of the ditch or canal. The front is 
adjustably loopea up by a rope in the middle, regulating the water to a 
predetermined stage, and causing it to pass through the branch canal 
or ditch. The main pressure is supported by stanchions connected with 
the heam. Properly taken care of, the dam will last for years without 
repairs: and with it a boy can do the work of three or four men with 
out it. 

The Lehi Self-Lighting Lamp-Burner is another patented device of 
Utah origination, that bids fair to become a household indispensable 
for lighting automatically, seemingly spontaneously, the wick of any 
lamp or heater using oil or gasoline. It is not only a time and labor 
saver, but a promoter of safety and cleanliness 


Two of Salt Lake’s most active and enterprising young men. Charles 
Edward Bennett and J. J Bamberger have undertaken the 
handling of these ingenious and valuable devices and in 
tend to spare no pains or = effort to introduce them not 
only in Utah, but throughout the country Under the firm 


name of Bennett & Bamberger they have opened an office in 
the Eagle Block, Salt Lake City, Utah, and will take pleasure in send- 
ing pamphlets, pictures and other information to any one who desires 
theim. Particulars in regard to the Witcher Portable Dam can be ob- 
tained by addressing P. S. Witcher, Salt Lake City. 
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“Look Here, Upon this Picture, 





MRS. HARRY L. JENNINGS, OF SALT LAKE CITY. 
[A Grand-daughter of Brigham Young. A Sample of the People the Presidential Liar Traduced.]} 
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and on This!” 





GROVER CLEVELAND, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


(The Ex-Hangman of Buffalo, Who Recently Denounced the People of the West, as “ Uncouth,” “ Boorish,” “ Loose in Morals.” 
and Altogether “ Undesirable Citizens.” , 
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rom the region where Vice-President St. John, of the Seaboard Air 
STIbh THEY COME. line, is doing glorious work in settling up and developing Virgini 
~ the Carolinas anu Georgia, comes this letter, which explains itself: 
A Steadily Increasing Deluge of Kindly Apprecia- Portsmouth, Virginia, June 29, 1896 
tive Letters Pouring in upon The Utahnian Editor of the Utahnian, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
ear Sir f you are 1e Pat Don at used to edit The Lexi 0 
from Every Part of the Country. ( Ww Bons gaan cnmarare ae ann da ae a hy aa ot 
. : The Utahnian, as I would like to subscribe for it. I always enjoyed 
Still the letters are pouring in upon The Utahnian from near and The Caucasian Yours very respectfully, 
from far, showing that its efforts to turn the attention of the outside J. TURNER WHITE. 
world to the infinite resources and possibilities of Utah are not rhe sample copies have been sent, and if The Utahnian can but add 
wholly ineffectual. The soil is here, the climate is here; the gold and to its muster-roll halt The Caucasian’s grand army of old subscribers 
silver, copper, lead, iron and coal are here; homes and independence i ' have nothing more to ask of gods or men. 
health and wealth, for tens of thousands yet to come, are here All * * * 
that is needed to make this vast inter-mountain region a blooming gal Colonel D. S. Hounshell, of Circinnati, Ohio, one of the profoundest 
den of prosperous industry, is that its unsurpassed and unsurpassable awyers in the new world, long the associate of Henry Stanbery 
attractions and advantages shall be heralded to the ends of the earth \braham Lincoln’s attorney-general, under date of June 28, writes 
The Utahnian is already doing this work, and proposes to do it Cordial congratulations upon the issue of The Utahnian. It certainly 
Although it is but three weeks old today, the letters that are rolling makes the fur fly’ at every point of the compass. Your New York 
in by hundreds upon it, from every part of the United States, are Times interview discovers a clear foresight, three years ago, of today’s 
evidence that its work is beginning to be felt. It is impossible to give nancial status. Unless relief comes at once, we are upon the smoul 
more than a few tantalizing samples of these epistolary manifestations lerins crater of a universal bankruptcy. The whole nation must 
of kindly interest: arise nd strike off the shackles of corrupt politics and monetary 


One of the great irrigation enterprises of the southwest is the Rio enslavement 
uy ; : : } : ’ a: > 
Verde canal in Arizona, which when completed will have cost some 


. : : ; ; T) Midland Monthly, of Des Moines, Ia., is one of the largest 
thing like $3,000,000, and will bring into cultivation hundreds of er a 


: : : ; ; est and handsomest magazines published west of the Allegheny 
thousands of acres of the finest fruit lands in the world. President A I 6 . 


5 ; : inountains. Its editor and publisher, Johnson Brigham, in a pleasant 
C. Sheldon has succeeded in pushing it to success in spite of no end of - o 


cafe ; i ter of June 30, says: “If I were a little younger, I would be just senti- 
obstacles, arising from the goldbuggery-depressed condition of affairs , : J 


, 5 a mental enough to fall in love with the Utah type of beauty, as portrayed 
in general throughout the country From the secretary of the compan . 


. : on the titlepage of The Utahnian of June 20. I fear your remarks 
Hon. J. K. Doolittle, comes this pleasant salutation I : I rk 


about ‘statesmen’ in Washington have some foundation in fact. If 
Office of the Rio Verde Canal Company, 


*hoenix, Arizona, June 29, 1896 - : ae : 5 é 
Phoent , Monthly, I shali be glad I see, in its editorial pages, the Donan of 


yu feel like exchanging your interesting Utahnian for The Midland 


Ai , > te le Salt a City Utal een . . . t - 
Editor of the Utahnian, Sa Lake an Phe Fargo Argus of 1881-82. I was then vainly trying, on The Repub 


Year Sir: Page 1 Tr volume f TI Utahnian, has more , . : 
year Sir: Page 1, num be I 1 olume 1, of The I 1, has mo to follow in your wake, as a boomer of the territory.” 
fun in it than can be found in a year’s subscription to any fourteen : 
of the highest-priced comic papers of the United States. If you will -  ™ 
send me a dozen copies, I will undertake to put them, one in a place lion. William K. Sullivan, of Chicago, said the first issue of The 
-here r owi ar but mucl ossible goo The i 2X 
where they will do no harm, but much possible good rhe opinion ¢€ Ltahnian was good; he thinks the second is better. Here is what 


pressed above has been formed from the perusal, reperusal and repito 


perusal of the copy sent to our president, Judge Sheldon. He is away ee it 

from home at the present time. His copy is already threadbare, and Mw Near Col 1 Donan: ‘ a ‘ Chicago, June we, 1896. 

the lovely frontispiece defaced by admiration and finger marks. With See I sent you last week a few lines regarding 

kindest regards and thanks in advance, very truly yours, the first issue or The Utahnian, The second number is better. Ther 
J. K. DOOLITTLE is more of you in it;—but you and your western brethren must not 


talk of revolution. You are a gallant and fiery southron, and I have 
profound respect for all brave southrons. Be patient; things will come 
around all right; if not while we are living, why, after we have joined 


The dozen copies have been sent with pleasure, and more will fol- 
low whenever you find an opening for missionary work and documents 
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Don’t plant secession seed. You have had bitter exper- 
ence in that direction. I, too, have had some experience on the other 
sidé Don’t say anything to make the next generation suffer. I have 
profound faith in the good ccmmon sense of the great American 
jeople, and in their ability to work out their own salvation without 
fear and without trembling. Be geod to yourself; good men are scarce, 
nd getting scarcer every day. Ever, yours faithfully, 
W. K. 
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In his day, glorious old A. V. H. Carpenter, of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, was the greatest railway advertiser in the world. When 
he stepped from the top-round of the ladder into the skies, his mantle 
fall, man in the railroad 
fession, upon W. J. C. Kenyon, of the great Burlington. He has literal- 
y plastered the world, for years, with proclamations of the riches, glo- 
and the 


seemed to more than on any other pro- 


beauties of vast regions traversed by his lines, and 


ries 
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The superintendent of the Railway Officials’ and Employes’ Accident 


Association writes from St. Louis, June 27: 


“Editor of The Utahnian One of the best friends I have in the 
world will stare from here tonight with two others for Denver, Salt 
Lake and Montana, and I write so as to catch you by the time they 
reach your city ot Zion. First in the party is Joseph Hayes, of the Van- 
dalia railway He lives at Indianapolis, and is off on a three-weeks’ 
trin west. Show him around. The others in the delegation are Jake 
Miller, formerly of the Vandalia, but now a bloated mine-owner of 
Montana, and Fred Opp, a whelesale leaf-tobacco dealer—the fellow 
who some years ago cornered all the leaf-tobacco in Cuba and other 
parts of the tobacco-growing world, and made a huge fortune They 


are three as fine fellows as ever started out anywhere, and I want you 


to meet them and know them. Tell them all about Utah, give them 
a sizht of the temple and tabernacle, and go with them, if you can, 
down to the wonderful lake, about which you have written so much 
If vou cannot go, tell them how to get there.”’ 

The delegation arrived and fell into W. E. Hubbard’s hands, saw the 
sizhts, thought Zion surpassed all they had ever heard of its beauties 
and possibilities, and skipped for Montana right side up and duly 


sober 





SHEEP ROCK AND POINTS OF OQUIRRH, GREAT 


the more than sybaritic luxury of the Burlington parlor, chair and 
This jolly hail is from him: 


Burlington and Northern Railroad Company, 


lining cars. 


General Freight and Passenger Department 


St. Paul, Minn., June 30, 

My Wear Donan: I am in receipt of number two of The Utahnian, 
and assume that you did not send me number one, because you thought 
humber two would be better. At this rate of progression, you will 
reach the perfect state too soon, and then what will become of The 
Utahnian ana the colonel? Put me down on your list, please. I want 
te read your editorial page regularly, as well as all the other good 
things in your new publication. It is not necessary for me to wish 
you success. It is already assured. Yours very truly, 
W. J. C. 
sent to 


1896. 


KENYON 
and all 
Success is not merely assured; it 


Every number from the start has been three 
in a package have just been resent. 


is a fact. 


you, 


7 © * 
The 
Denver, Colorado, June 30: 


Western Editorial Federation writes from 


“Copies of The Utahnian reached me in due 


The secretary of 


lime, but 1 was too busy to acknowledge them when they came, and 
[have since been absent in Wyoming. I want to say, Colonel Donan, 
the paper is charming, and I hope you will find an appreciative con- 
stitnency in Zion—one that will read The Utahnian, and pay up. There 
is a magnificent field in Utah for your prolific and facile pen 
cess crown you: efforts. 
for the new illuminator.” 


May suc- 
At an early date, I will make a remittance 







SALT LAKE 


Reached via the Union Pacific System. 


There is no brighter young woman in United States army circles than 


the wife of Major Curtis E. Munn, now stationed at Benicia Arsenal, 


Califernia As Evarts Ewing, daughter of the late Major Ewing, of 
the Sixteenth Infantry, which now “holds the fort”’ in Salt Lake valley, 
she was one of the most popular girls in Washington society. She is 
a cousin of Vice-President Stevenson; Jim Ewing, United States min- 
ister to Belgium; and Hon. Pat Lannan’s chum, Jim McKenzie, minister 
to Peru but is herself worth more than the whole lot put together. 
In the course of a lovely letter, written from Benicia Arsenal, June 

Let us offer our hearty congratulations to the ‘infant Utahnian.’ 
May it live long and thrive, as is becoming in the offspring of such 


vigorous genius. It already gives active promise of proving a ‘howling 


suecess,’ but we hope its lusty screams may not bring care or sleepless- 
ness to its bold paternal ancestor, the editor. Indeed, we are delighted 
with the new paper and bestow upon it our blessings and best wishes. 
The letter in the first number, describing the adventure with ‘Old Tim’ 
in the Mercur mountains, was peculiarly familiar in its phraseology, 


end | am wondering whether I or the gallant Major Edwards, of Fargo, 


was your original inspiration My letter was not typewritten, nor 
printed by papyrograph; however, it was quite brilliant enough to have 
gone to each of your dear three thousand girls in turn, and then en- 
tertained the fortunate readers of The Utahnian 

Have you met any of the officers of the Sixteenth at Fort Douglas? 
It was my father’s old regiment, you know. All of the present cap- 
tains, and especially Lieutenants Lassiter and Steedman, were warm 


friends of his. My husband joins me in sincere good wishes for the 
editor of The Utahnian.” : 
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The Battle family has furnished soldiers, chief-justices and university 


presidents to North Carolina from colonial days. One of the gallant 
soldiers and brilliant lawyers of the tribe is Hon. Dossey Battle, of 
Tarborough, in famous Edgecombe county, where one scuppernong 
vine covers four acres of ground Here is the way he talks 
Tarborough, North Carolina, June 29, 1896 
My Dear Donan I lose sight of you now and then, just as if the 
heavens, the earth, or ’tother place, had swallowed you up. Then I 


mourn and pine for you, as Rachel did for her children, because they 


were not. Being in this condition, imagine my thrillingly pleasant 
surprise, when I reached Tarborough Saturday evening, and found a 
copy of The Utahnian, with your name as editor at its mast-head 
Mrs. Battle and the children had devoured every word-—ads and all 
in the paper. My son and daughter are most anxious to meet you, 
who, as they say, are “such a glorious writer 

[ am rather inclined to think you wrote that letter to Major Ed 
wards, of Fargo, about the thrilling and nearly fatal experience, at 


tempting to cross the ice-clad mountains in the 

Politics down here runs to free silver, “16 to 1 Neither Cleveland nor 
Carlisle could carry a township in this state It seems to me that, 
if all the silver men in the country were united on one candidate 
for president, that man could beat McKinley What do you think? 
The boodle will be on the McKinley side, and will work miracles, eh? 


Mercur region 


Silver democrats, silver republicans and populists, all united on any 


decent candidate and platform, could sweep the country like a cyclone 


} 


afire:—but when did you ever know old bourbon democrats to unite 
with anybody to do any sensible or righteous thing? 
* * > 
Whe has not heard or read of old “Jedge Waxem, the member from 
Wayback.” His originator or creator was Will J. Lambton, of The 
Detroit Free Press and The Washington Star. It is hard to pick up 
a paper anywhere, without finding some of his clever squibs in prose 
or rhyme chuckling in its columns A copy of The Utahnian has 
atruck him in his Washington lair, and promptly brings this 
eharacteristic response 
Detroit Free Press Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1896 
By the Great Horn Spoon, Colonel I’m afraid your Utahnian has 
upset my orthodoxy. For more years than I am willing to say, I have 
been hoping that some day I might go to Heaven. Now, since I have 
been reading vour confounded and convincing old Utahnian—Good 
Lord, what a name!—I have only one hope, and that is that I may 
some day go to Salt Lake City According to the very latest advices, 
Paradise isn’t in it for a minute with Salt Lake City, and as I am 


looking for the best in sight, permit me to choose your wonderful and 
beautiful town Me and Mahomet is different I don’t want to do 
anything out there except to sing the everlasting praises of Utah, and 
sinile at her lovely like the one on first title-page I 
don’t want to do even that much. I'm all right as to the smiling, but 
I don’t want to sing the praises, because I may sing millions into 
finding the way I long have sought, and then Salt Lake will be merely 
what all other over-populated places are I have had enough of that 
kind What I want is something just right, and as forth 
no place is quite so just right as Salt Lake is. There are some people 


lasses your 


vou set it 


who think Washington is a right nice sort of a town, but I am sure 
that it cannot compare with the incomparable, and I am willing to 
give up Washington and come to Salt Lake In fact, I could write a 
poem in praise of her, only when the town was christened. there 
wasn’t any poetry in the air, or she never would have got the name 
she did Juc what’s in a name i have seen a name that was 9 
dream, a poem, a picture, a melody, a song, a story, and so forth, and 
yet it wasn’t worth a D on a check 


{ have been looking at the pictures in your paper, and I think I 
could be right comfortable in most any of those large and elegant 
buildings therein set forth. The Temple might fit me slightly loose in 

. I 


places, and I might need a washer to snug it to my person, as it were 


but I feel quite sure that something. like The Templeton or ‘he 
Knutsford would fit me like the paper on the wall. P. S.—Could a 

od-looking bachelor with a large trunk get in there without putting 
up in advance? What was your experience? N. B.—Value of trunk’s 
contents not to be stated beforehand. 

Do you go to church regularly? I see your paper says there ars 
many fine churches, and it occurred to me that, if there were enough 
to corral you so you would have to go, there wouldn’t be room in 
town for many more buildings. 

How is the literary atmosphere? I want to open a literary shop 
and write things which will make the name of Salt Lake City rank 
alongside that of Boston. I don’t know that I can, and I don’t say | 
will; | merely say I want to. Do you think Bill Shakespeare could 


have made it pay in Salt Lake? I’m darned if he could have done it 
in this neck of woods. I figured up “space rates’’ the other day on 


some 


of these eastern newspapers and discovered that William would 
have got about $11.37 for Julius Ceasar, a price which ought to make 


Julius glad that the conspirators “done him” before he had sunk so 
low 
[ am invited by a man or two to visit Salt Lake some time this 


autumn approaching; and, since reading your Utah book and paper, | 
believe I'll try to get there. I presume one season is just as delightful 
another, and I'll fall in love with it any time I may come. 
However, I am quite bubbling over in my enthusiasm, and I must 
plug it up. I intended to extend to you my congratulations and that 
sort of thing on The Utahnian, and behold I have spluttered all over 
the landscape. Verily in my old age I am becoming loquacious or gar 
rulous, or is it simply natural? I notice by The Utahnian that you 
no rain to speak of in Utah. Tell me how hot it gets in summer 
No mean temperature, but a full record of the highest figures on the 


have 


tube. Also the lowest. 
{s ' said before, I must stop. One would think you were a girl 
[ was writing to: I fell in love with a delightful girl in Nashvill 


the other day, but do not, my dear colonel, expect that I shall be de 
bachclorized. Girls have no use for me matrimonially, notwithstand 
ing my beauty, brains and poverty. Yours non-politically, etc., 


W. J. LAMBTON 


Come ahead, Utah yearns for you. There is hope of your being a 


live "tahnian yet—and possibly a good one—barely possibly. There is 


a beautiful homestead-claim waiting for you. It has a tar-paper shack 
ready-made, with all modern improvements, including a 
the flock of the pasture 


and an Indian scare easily accessible whenever you want it. ATI the 


prairie-dog 


town on lawn, a musical coyotes in woods 


luxuries of the season the year round. One or more Utah strawberries 


will §'l a quart can. Four Jordan valley cucumbers make a car-load 
'. requires a saw-mill to slice them. Oranges weighing from one to 
ive pounds each are common. They grow wild. The blossoms look 
iike Dakota snowflakes, a foot in diameter. The song of the bulbul 


floods the mango and myrtle groves with melody, as the sun of heaven 


loes with golden light. At a great parrot-roost just above town last 
night, the mighty forest-trees broke down with the weight of the 
untold myriads of gorgeous-hued chatterers. They are as noisy as 
the United States Senate, when the “cold tea” has begun to sizzle in 
the giant skulls. The pomegranates and avocados, the sapodillas and 
the guavas are as plenty as potatoes in lowa, bulldozers in Arkansas 
or pickpockets in Wall street, and as luscious as the apples of the 


tlesperidean gardens to the small boys that stole them. Iridescent boa 


constrictors twine their glistening folds around the 


crocodiles 


slender rosewood 


and sandalwood trees, and red-white-and-blue 


the 


propel, as 
fruit-grain-and-golden-ore-laden 


river-horses of commerce, all 


barges that ply upon the sacred and majestic Jordan. The centipedes 
and tarantulas of this blessed region are gaily-tinted and harmless as 
butterflies, and are used as playthings by the children. The days 


al a 


luminous as the noontides of Elysium, and the nights 
with 


are re 


splencent blazing aurora-borealises, born and raised amid the 
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Is being incessantly repeated by our rivals, because they are unable to compete with our prices 


Immense Quantities and give our friends the full benetit of our Cash Discounts. 


get the pull in trading with us. 


You don’t have to pay for the other fellow’s credit. 


We buy in 
That's where you 


A complete line of 


Casoline Stoves and Ice Cream Freezers just received and marked way down. 


SALT LAKE HARDWARE COMPANY, 


42 and 44 West Second South. 
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snow-capped peaks of the mighty Wasatch and Oquirrh ranges. The 
dity streets are paved with gold and silver ore, and illuminated from 
sunset to sunrise by lightning-bugs with caudal lanterns big as locomo- 
tive headlights and changing cclor at every flash. The air is sweet 
with the perfume of ten thousand flowers, whose names are not yet 
known to the botanist, and there is a tree which, towering three hun- 
jred feet in height, the winds, forth all the 
glorious harmonies of a Thomas orchestra, multiplied a million-fold, 


when swept by gives 


filling the whole space between heaven and earth—which here is short 
with strains of music such as never fell on mortal ears. Every hill 
with gold and silver and precious 
kicking up a 
The climate is an everlasting spring day, the high- 


and mountain side is bursting out 


stones, so that one can scarcely stump his toe without 

ggzet or a jewel. 
est range of the thermometer during the year being about sixty-eight 
ilegrees and the lowest fifty-five. December is as lovely as May, and 


life is a hundred-year picnic. And yet, amid all these charms and 


riches and glories, unhappiness will come with the thought 
that there are so many gifted and noble fellows like yourself, 
down east, who do not know enough to “come west, young man, and 
grow up with the country’’—such a country as never the sun shone 


on since Eden’s gardener lost his job, and was kicked over the fence 
into a world of sin and briars anc politicians. 
And 


notice, 


now, with scores on scores of others, all equally worthy of 
waiting to be heard, lack of space compels The Utahnian to call 


i halt for this week. 


HOW THE PAPERS TALK. 


A Few out of Many Press Mentions and Comments 
All Tending to Show that The Utahnian is 
Reaching the Outside World. 


A SAVORY AND AGREEABLE HODGEPODGE 
Madison (Wisconsin) Democrat, June 30: Salt Lake City 
publication, The Utahnian, a weekly hodgepodge of savory 
iil agreeable to the literary palate and easy of digestion. The cover is 
viorned with the portrait of a grand-daughter of Brigham Young 
. sweet, womanly, refined face, fit to grace the page of an art journal 
ind here proudiy given as ‘“‘a type of Utah young womanhood.” Li 
ittractions abound in the far-off region of the salted inland sea, it is 
ot surprising that so many of the brilliant college-bred youth of the 
east are drawn thither. The Utahnian’s sauce of personal, political and 
provincial gossip is highly spiced, and he who dares to antagonize free 
ilver is bluntly dubbed a ‘‘goldbugger.” 
~ * « 


AND NO MISTAKE. 


The has a 


new stuff, 


such 


A BEAUTY 


rhe Ogden Review, July 2: Another new venture in journalism came 
to the front in Salt Lake recently It is called The Utahnian, and is a 
beanty and no mistake. P. Donan’s name adorns the editorial page, 
which is a gooa and sufficient guaranty that the pages are bright 
breezy and instructive. Long life to The Utahnian! 

7 * * 
WILL TICKLE STAID OLD CITIZENS. 

The Salt Lake Broadaxe, July 4: The Utahnian is the latest jour 

nalistic venture in Salt Lake, having shied its castor into the news- 


THE UTAHNIAN. 
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paper ring on the 20th of last June. It is neatly gotten-up in the maga- 
zine form, and will appear weekly, at $2.00 a year. The veteran editor, 
superlative 


FP. Donan, is at the helm, as one can readily discern by the 


degree of adjectives appearing in its columns. The colored race is 
spoken of in true Missouri style, which, we presume, will tickle the 
staid old citizens of Utah, and become a drawing card for the Utahnian 
* - * 
‘ONE OF THE NEWEST AND BRIGHTEST 

The Springville Independent, July The Utahnian is one of our 
newest and brightest exchanges It is edited by that writer of national 
repute, Colonel P. Donan. Number two is at hand, and like its pre 
ceding number is replete with bright scintillations of original expres- 
sions and ideas, embellished with beautiful photo-engravings of local 


subjects 


Utahnian 


The Independent is happy to Colonel Donan and The 


in the field of Utah journalism 


g2Teet 


ARKANSAS IS FOR JUDGE GOODWIN 
Pine Bluff (Ark.) Daily Commercial, July 2 
once editor of a paper at Bentonville, in this 
and editing a handsome publication at Salt Lake City 
nian. He is a polished writer. We were greatly pleased at an article 
partially descriptive of Judge C. C. Goodwin, the lawyer-editor of The 
Salt Lake ‘rribune. It was very complimentary to the judge, but not a 
word of praise said was in excess of the merits of that able journalist. 


FOR SENATOR. 


Che Colonel Peter Donan 
now publishing 


called The Utah 


state, 18 


Judge Goodwin shoula be elected next United States senator from that 
state. He is thoroughly a silver man and is one of the most accom- 
plished of gentlemen. 
* ¢ ¢ 
SUBSCRIBE BEFORE BREAKFAST.” 

The Durham (Nortn Carolina) Daily Sun, July 1: Colonel Pat Donan, 
the great orator of Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, after several years’ 
seclusion, has emerged and again got the English language out with a 
whitewash-brus Colonel Donan has established at Salt Lake City 
fhe Utahnian, a periodical that will have to be seen to be fully appre 


ciate To attempt to describe this weekly, would require eighty 
of freworks and the unexpressed feelings of Tom Platt. Don’t 
earth. It 


tons 


miss the 
show 


greatest on costs only $2.00 a year. Subscribe before 
bieskfast. In the first number of the paper, Colonel Donan pays this 
tribute to Utah women 

“In the home and in the club, in church and school and drawing 
room. in business, society, art and literature, Utah women are the 
radiant peeresses of their fair and lovely sisters in any state or region 
of the great hemispheric republic, over which Columbia’s proud pet 
eagle spreads his—(or her, for the gender of the heraldic fowl has 
never yet been officially decided)—protecting pinions. They are capable 
of holding their own—and something more—anywhere in America; in 
any sssemblage, on any occasion, and under any circumstances \ 
typical Utah woman, down in the southern part of the state, edits and 
business-manages a live weekly paper, runs a model farm, and bosses 
a iamily of five obstreperous young Utahnians. She acquits herself 
admirably in all these variegated lines of duty, and still has time to 
tepch a Sunday-school class, gossip with her neighbors, discuss new 
spring bonnets, and take part in every movement designed to push 
forward the triumphal chariot-wheels of progress for her state and 
sex. Any genuine daughter of the Holy Land can play a Beethoven 
sonata o1 Chopin nocturne write a poem, lead a quadrille or a 
prayer meeting, shear a sheep, or spank a refractory urchin, with a 
vigor and grace, and a delicacy and precision of technique, that would 
send the green-e' lobs s of hopeless en galloping and gamboling 
through all the rosebud gardens of girlhood and womanhood in the 
ifeie, goldbuggyv east 

* *¢ « 
“THE SLANGIEST, BREEZIEST, WHIZZINGEST 

The Bingham Bulletin, July Colonel Pat Donan, the slangiest 

breeziest, whizzingest writer that ever sharpened pencil, is again in 
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editorial harness, and in The Utahnian is giving the citizens of Salt 
Lake City and ‘“‘the banner land of thrift and progress” a weekly grist 
of original ideas, told in origina! words when the dictionaries have 
none to fit, calculated to get up a friction by rubbing against the slug 
gishness of the doziest of prosy people. 

We remember the jolly colonel back a quarter of a century ago, when 
he was publishing a paper somewhere down in “old Missouri,” gotten 
up to suit the tastes of the Yankee-haters of those days. It had solid 
pages every week of the liveliest, stunningest, most wonderful word 
painting that ever saw the light in denunciation of the ultra northern 


methods of effecting southern “‘reconstruction,” in process at that time 
and it was said for a fact, that on every publication day old dyed-in 
the--vool “‘carpet-bagger’-haters would gather in front of “The Cau 


casian” sanctum, give three cheers, and then take the colonel out for a 
ride on their shoulders 

Be this as it may, many of the things he then said of the abuse of 
prestige and power practiced by the victorious north were true and 
merited. And he has never since had such an opportunity to employ) 
his great talent in denouncing a public wrong as is now presented in 
the tableau of the clutch of the money-thieves upon the throat of the 


country. He takes up the silver cause with all the freshness, vigor and 
enthusiasm he then displayed, and by simply changing “niggeropho 
biac”’ to “silverophobiac,’ makes an easy transition from one subject 


to the other. 

We hope in this campaign the colonel will tap his barrel of old set 
mons and work the last one of them over to fit these rocky times and 
the only issue. The world needs such geniuses as Colonel Donan. They 
jog poky people, set them to thinking, and lift them out of the ruts 
Welcome, The Utahnian! 


Every region of the United States sent visitors to help Utah celebrate 
her first Fourth of July as a state. During the whole carnival, Salt Lake 
swarmed with pleased and pleasant tourists. Montana alone sent ovel 
five hundred of her best people to swell the grand chorus of patriotism 
and fun. They came in an excursion managed by Messrs. Smith & 
MecMakin, and while here a number availed themselves of the oppor 
tunity to visit the rich farm and fruit lands owned by Gill S. Peyton 
and Ernest G. Rognon, of the Mount Nebo Irrigation Company. These 
lands, which are among the most desirable in Utah, are now on the 
market, and a number of tracts have been sold. The 12,000 fruit-trees 
set out by the company are in a flourishing condition Among the 
prominent visitors were: J. D. Fee, Pueblo, Colorado; Charles X. John 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Ida Johnson, Anaconda, Montana; Wil- 
liam Hawe, Drummond, Montana; Arthur Liday, of Salt Lake City 
and Edward Olson, W. H. Fifer, Andrew Less, H. H. Streeter, George 
Olson, Harry Jones, Carl J. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. McMakin, M1 
and Mrs. John Dow, Mrs. George Erickson, Mrs. Lew Odman, Mrs 
Hanseworth, Miss Coombs and Miss Minnie Johnson, all of Butte, Mon 
tana. The party returned to Salt Lake delighted with their trip, and 
were enthusiastic in their expressions of opinion as to the future of th 
Mount Nebo fruit lands, cither for homes or speculation 


Croakers may croak and kickers may kick, but Salt Lake grows on 


forever. Wide-awake men, who have made money in the less agre: 
uble mining regions of Idaho, Color2io and Montana, are constant! 
looking to Utah for homes. During the past week, quite a number o 
prominent Montanians have bought sites for residences in and around 
this citv. In Gakley subdivision alone numcrous sales have been made 


Sam. Wegren, of Anaconda, Montana, bought two lots in block five. aj 
$350; Charles Wegren, of Anaconda, two lots in block five, at $400; \rg, | 
\iary C. Cooper, of the same great Montana mining-camp, two lots in 
block thirty-three, Oakley Park, at $200; and Robert and Alpha Farme; 

Butte, two lots in block one, Oakley Park, at $350. This charming 

hdivision is attracting more attention than any other part of the 
i is today the choicest close-in residence addition. The view is 
perb:; the lots are level, high and dry, with wide streets and alleys 
There are shade trees in front of all the lots, the soil is excellent for 
it-growing, and the whole property is in every respect firstclass and 
particularly inviting. W. E. Hubbard has the handling of it, and is 
ing a rushing business. 

Just as The Utahnian goes to press the telegraph announces the 
nomination, at Chicago, of Bryan, of Nebraska. He 1s an infinite improve. 
ment on any mossbacked Democrat, and he is on a righteous platform 
Whether or not he can be elected depends on contingencies yet in the 
future, and combinations yet to be made. 
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Only line running through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars from Salt Din ngs Cars! 


Lake City to San Francisco, Salt Lake City to Denver via Grand Junc- 
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Chicago and Boston. Free reclining chair cars, Salt Lake City to Denver. For Rates of Fare apply to any Ticket Agent, or 
No change. Close connections. Safety, speed and comfort. 
Ticket Office, 15 West Second South Street. P. S. EUSTIS, J. FRANCIS, L. W. WAKELEY, 
D. C. DODGE, General Manager. S. H. BABCOCK, Traffic Manager G.P.& TVA., G.P.&T.A., G.P.&T.A., 
F. A. WADLEIGH, General Passenger Agent. Chicago, III. Omaha, Neb. St Louis, Mo 
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GARFIELD BEACH, UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
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SALT LAKE CITY’S LEADING_HOTEL, 


THE TEMPLETON. 


“A VAST SANITARIUM.” 


Only a short time before her death in the Sandwich Islands, the 
(amous correspondent, Kate Field, in one of her brilliant letters to 
The Chicago Times-Herald, said: 

I have traveled far and wide, and the more I travel the more con- 
vinced I am that Salt Lake City will be one of the greatest and 
most beautiful cities on this continent. It is manifest destiny. It 
has no possible rival between Denver and San Francisco, and look 
at the tributary country! Surrounding mountains of minerals yield 
an output of $14,000,000 or more every year. This is merely the be- 
ginning, for nature has showered her richest gifts on this territory. 
Her majestic hills offer not oniy gold and silver, but coal and lead 
and many other priceless minerals. Granite, marble and onyx quar- 
ries have been discovered and utilized. A generous soil needs but 
little irrigation to become the farmer’s paradise. Three crops of al- 
falfa are the rule. Utah potatoes are famous for their size and 
quality, and orchards abound with excellent fruit. 

As for climate, I do not know a better in the interior of our con- 
tinent. Forty-two hundred feet above sea level, the valley is high 
enough for health without being too high for bustling humanity or 
supersensitive nerves. Great Salt Lake, kissing the feet of the Oquirrh 
range, brings ocean breezes to Zion’s door, and hot sulphur and soda 


springs make the whole valley a vast sanitarium. 


A PRAISEWORTHY INSTITUTION. 


The American Trade Journal says: The fact that the fullest in- 
vestigation is made before a report is printed in our columns, and 
that the interests of readers alone are consulted, gives a value to 
such editorial endorsements as we see fit to bestow. that can scarcel\ 
be over-estimated. That such commendations are infinitely more 
trustworthy than are “write-ups” or any variety of paid puffs goes 
without question. 

Such principles have been adhered to in a most searching examina- 
tion of the Hotel Templeton, Salt Lake City’s leading hotel, which 


enjoys the distinction of being the only hotel located close to all old 
Mormon points of interest that have made Salt Lake City famous 
throughout the earth. This elegant hotel is located just across the 
street from the Temple square, the great Mormon Temple and Taber- 
nacle, the old Tithing Office and grounds, the Lion and Beehive 
houses, and but one block from Eagle Gate and Brigham's grave; in 
the same block with the Brigham Young Theater, Amelia Palace or 
Gardo House; on Main street, adjoining the great stores of Zion's 
Co-operative Mercantile Institution. 

As a result of fair and painstaking search, we do not hesitate to 
select this admirable institution, and freely and unreservedly to en- 
dorse it to every reader who seeks the best pnd highest, and who 
would secure the greatest return upon his investment; for this ex- 
cellent establishment has undoubtedly solved the important question of 
maximum returns combined with minimum cost. Moreover, it is ably 
managed and thorough in its methods and equipment; in fact, all that 
could be asked or desired. Hence, we do not hesitate to commend it in 
unqualified terms. We have no greater interest in this institution than 
in any other of its kind, but having by unbiased investigation as- 
sured ourselves of its superiority and worth, we consider it a duty 
to our subscribers to make such supreme merit more widely known 
through these columns. Those who are interested should write for 
full printed information, which will be promptly sent upon applica- 
tion to Don H.-Porter, proprietor. 











